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SHALL I GIVE TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE? 


Tue importance of peace must now be obvious to all; and, in calling 
special attention to its claims, we feel that we are discharging a high and 
sacred duty to God, to our country and the world. It is comparatively a 
trivial war that we have been waging for nearly two years with Mexico; 
yet, could even such a war have been averted, every one must see that in- 
calculable good would have been secured, and a fearful amount of evil 
prevented.. 

And could not this have been done? We fully-believe, if the friends of 
God and their country had taken hold of this cause in season, and pushed 
it forward all over the land with a proper degree of liberality and zeal, 
they might have rendered it morally certain, that this war never would 
have occurred. Texas might have been annexed without war; it was an- 
nexed without war, and might have been retained without war, had there 
not been, all down the valley of the Mississippi, a wild, fierce war-spirit 
already roused during our dispute with England about Oregon, and 
panting to sate and signaljze itself in a contest with some foe. Hence the 
fatal impulse; and but for such a spirit there, all our difficulties with 
Mexico might have been adjusted without a drop of blood. Had public 
opinion en the subject of peace been, throughout the Great Valley of the 
West, what it was in some of our Eastern States, in Massachusetts, for 
example, and through New England at large, we probably should never 
have heard a whisper of this war. 

And how much would all this have cost? Not the expenses of this 
war for a single day. The general tone of feeling on this subject in the 
East and North, was once as bad as it now is at the West; and the 
change of public opinion which has actually abolished militia drills in 
some of the New England States, and in all reduced it well nigh to a nul- 
lity, may be traced mainly to the efforts made by the friends of peace at a 
very small expense. During its first ten years here, this cause received less 
than $500 a year, for the next ten years little more than $1,000 a year, and 
from its origin in 1815 to the present hour, hardly $50,000 in all. With an 
addition of $10,000 a year for the last ten years, or $5,000 a year for twenty 
years past, we might have diffused over the rising West, over the whole 
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country, such pacific sentiments as would under God have saved us not 
only from this crusade against Mexico, but from war with any other na- 
tion. 

Now, in what way could five or ten thousand dollars a year, $100,000 in 
all, have been spent to better purpose? We disparage no form of char- 
ity to the poor or the suffering, no enterprise of Christian benevolence at 
home or abroad; but tell us where such a sum has done, or is likely to do, 
a tenth part of the good that would have been secured by the prevention 
of this single war. The cause of foreign missions is supported at an an- 
nual cost to Christendom of some $2,500,000; but can all the missionaries 
now among the heathen do good enough in one year, or twenty years, to 
counterbalance the manifold evils of this war? Nine or ten millions are an- 
nually expended in our country to support public worship; and how many 
years must all our ministers and churches of every name, with their varied 
instrumentalities, labor to repair in full the injury done by this brief, dis- 
tant war, tothe spiritual interests of our own people alone? Nor, besides 
the boundless sweep of its social, political and moral evils, is even its 
waste of property, though the least of all its calamities, to be entirely over- 
looked, especially in an argumenttouching money. War generally wastes 
twice as much as it costs ; but hardly any body expects this war, even if 
stopped in a mouth, to cost ourselves alone less than $150,000,000 in the end, 
one-third of which must come from professed Christians, the church- 
members of our land. Here is the economy that refuses aid to the cause 
of peace ; — rather than give five or ten thousand dollars a year to prevent 
all wars, we sacrifice in a single war of two years twenty thousand times 
that sum, and one-third of it all from the pockets of the church! 

Perhaps ‘ you are willing to give liberally, if it could stop this war, or 
prevent future wars” Alas! it is now too late for the associated friends 
of peace to arrest this war; but we might have prevented it by proper ef- 
forts in season. Prevention is our grand aim, almost our only hope; and 
with adequate means, we cannot doubt the possibility or the moral cer- 
tainty of saving our country henceforth from all war. Had this cause re- 
ceived for the first ten years here ten thousand dollars a year instead of 
four or five hundred, and for the last twenty years thirty thousand a year 
in place of two or three, it might by this time have so far christianized 
public sentiment through the nation, as well nigh to insure us against 
war through all coming time. The fact that we have not done this with- 
out means, is no proof that we could not with means adequate to the work; 
and the success of past efforts in this cause affords the most ample en- 
couragement for the future. In 1837-8 we were in most imminent danger 
of a war with Mexico; and Ex-President Adams, in a published letter, ex- 
pressly attributed our escape to the timely and efficient efforts made by 
peace societies. We were exposed in the course of a few years to war 
with England in three instances, — the Canadian troubles, the North-east- 
ern boundary, and the Oregon dispute ; and, had public opinion in the two 
countries been what it was fifty or even thirty years before, no skill of 
diplomacy could have prevented a conflict. The general peace of Europe, 
after twenty-two years of war that are supposed to have sacrificed eight 
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or ten million lives and some forty thousand million dollars in all, has 
been preserved nearly thirty-three years, ever since, and only since, the 
commencement of efforts in this cause. True, other influences have, as in all 
kindred enterprises, conspired in producing these results; but they@are as 
fairly attributable under God to the cause of peace as the spread of Chris- 
tianity is to the missionary cause, or the triumphs of temperance to that 
cause. No enterprise, to our knowledge, has ever accomplished more, if 
as much, with so small an amount of means; for all Christendom has 
thus far given it not more than $150,000, an average of only four or five 
thousand dollars a year. 

We see, then, no reasonable doubt of success to proper efforts in this 
cause; but such efforts would require a tenfold increase of funds. We 
must send forth agents into every State to rouse general attention; we 
must multiply our publications, and circulate everywhere our tracts, pe- 
riodicals, and volumes; we must put our standard works especially in 
those higher seminaries of learning which are training up our future law- 
givers and ministers, our editors, teachers, and other leading minds ; we 
must enlist our fifteen hundred periodical presses, 4s well as our thirty 
thousand pulpits, in zealous advocacy of this cause; nor should we stop 
until we reach every family and every heart in the nation with the main 
facts and arguments of peace. Let all this be done, and the result would 
not long be doubtful ; but to do all this would require more than $30,000 
a year, and we think not less than $20,000 should be annually devoted to 
this cause in our country. Is not the object worth all this, aye, a hundred 
times as much? And in what way could such an amount accomplish 
more good? Peace.is our first, great want; and,unless we are kept from 
becoming a warlike people, all our high hopes as a free State and a free 
Church, will ere long be dashed forever. There is no time to lose; and, 
unless the remedy is applied without much delay, it may soon be forever 
too late. 

Such considerations must plead our apology for soliciting very earnest- 
ly from the friends of peace much larger contributions to this cause, and 
a generous remembrance of it in their wills. Can you in any other way 
appropriate your property more acceptably to the God of peace, or more 
beneficially to your country and the world? Look at any of the objects 
to which you think of giving or bequeathing; and where would five or 
ten, twenty or fifty thousand dollars be likely to do more or as much 
good? We appeal especially to our tried friends, those who have helped 
us most liberally, and ask if they can at sucha time grow weary in this 
cause, give it less instead of more, or refuse it a promineit place in the 
final disposal of their property? Have you yet done your whole duty to 
this sacred cause ? Would not the Prince of Peace, your final Judge, 
smile with special favor upon the last act of your life in largely bequeath- 
ing your property to spread round the globe his own birth-song from an- 
gel tongues, Peace ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN? How could you better 
please him, or more richly bless mankind ?— With still more hope do we 
appeal to the followers of George Fox and William Penn, the great cham- 
pions of this cause in modern times. Some of you have already aided us 
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with a good degree of liberality; but we need far more, and would re- 
spectfully yet earnestly inquire, if you ought not to encourage this cause, 
among other Christians, by much larger appropriations through life, and 
finally in your wills? Far more is expected of you than of others; and, 
as you desire the general prevalence of pacific principles, we see no other 
way in which you can so effectually accomplish this object. A few from 
other denominations are now struggling for the support and extension of 
this cause ; and, if its wealthy friends would contribute half as much in 
proportion to their ability, we should soon have ample means of prosecut- 
ing our work with all the vigor requisite for the highest success. It seems 
to us that, while no cause is more worthy than-this, none bas been so 
sadly, so strangely neglected ; and, in view of the vast, momentous inter- 
ests at stake, we would earnestly call upon good men, — Christians, phi- 
lanthropists, and patriots, — to afford us the aid indispensable to the ac- 
complishment of our object. We ask, because we now need, as large 
eontributions and bequests as you make to any other cause or object of 
Christian benevolence. It is vain to hope for full success without more, 
far more means; and to whom, if not to such as yourself, shall we look 
for the necessary funds? 

The cause of peace needs another Howarp in liberality as well as 
zeal. Men of talent, of learning and eloquence, have devoted them- 
selves to its service; but their best efforts have, from the first, been shorn 
of more than half their efficacy by the great and constant lack of funds. 
Our best servants have been obliged to spend no small part of their time 
and energies in collecting money to carry on the cause, while benevolent 
men of wealth might easily have furnished the most ample means, and 
thus given it an impulse that would have more than quadrupled its suc- 
cess. To the cause of Prison Discipline, thongh needing scarce a tithe 
as much as the cause of Peace, John Howard gave, for more than fifteen 
years in succession, eight: or ten thousand dollarsa year. Is there no 
Howard of Peace to arise? Will none among the sons of wealth immor- 
talize himself in the gratitude of all coming ages, by devoting to this 
cause his scores and even hundreds of thousands ? 
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INFLUENCE OF THIS WAR ON THE MORALS OF THE 
NATION. 


Tue wholesale demoralization of war has long since passed into a 
proverb. It cannot be otherwise than fearfully prolific of influences per- 
nicious to good morals, as well as to vital godliness. It is steeped in 
pollution; it reeks with profligacy ; it lives on the worst crimes; it panders 
to the basest passions; it sets at naught the ordinary rules of morality, and 
trainples in the dust at will every law of God, his Decalogue and his Gos- 
pel. These sweeping denunciations it were easy to prove ; but we now pro- 
pose, with little detail or illustration, to present, for the most serious con- 
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sideration of those who have at heart the permanent interests of piety and 
virtue among us, a few of the tendencies already developed by this war 
to undermine and corrupt the morals of the nation. 

Mark, then, the abominable dogma of our country, right or wrong ;-—a 
principle as bad as any pirate ever professed, or the devil Limself ever 
concocted; a dogma utterly incompatible wiih any standard of right, or 
any degree of either piety or virtue; the very quintessence of a reckless, 
remorseless atheism, that would, if fully carried out, dethrone Jehovah 
himself, and turn the whole universe into one boundless hell, the paradise 
of villains and demons. We suspect that few of those who have echoed this 
watchword of irresponsible crime, ever seriously reflected upon its real 
character ; and sure we are that the respectable men of all parties who have 
catered or responded to it, could never have duly considered its- import ; 
but such facts cannot alter its nature, nor neutralize its tendency to sap 
the very foundations of national morality. We have been amazed to see 
how suddenly the hurricane of war blew this dogma over the land, and 
how readily the highest, most respectable candidates for political 
favor have adopted this foul and atrocious sentiment as their own. Let 
war continue, and it is pretty sure to become the creed of the nation,—a 
creed as atheistic, as reckless, and as fatal, if once put fully in practice, 
as was that which steeped Revolutionary France in profligacies foul as 
the pit, and deluged Europe with crime and blood. 

Note, also, the utter selfishness diffused by this war through the nation as our 
rule of conduct. It has pervaded, controlled and characterized this whole 
war from its origin to the present hour; and, if you scrutinize the orders 
and proclamations of oyr generals, or the instructions from our cabinet to 
their agents in this work of blood, or the policy pursued by our diplomat- 
ists in their attempts to negotiate a treaty of peace, or the grave commu- 
nications from the President himself, or the speeches made by men of 
each party in either House of Congress, you will find them, one and all, 
proceeding on the assumption, that we are to inquire, not what we ought 
to do, not what Christianity, or common humanity, or sound morality 
would require us to do, but merely what will subserve our own interests, 
without regard to the welfare or the rights of Mexico! Here is the very 
essence of freebootism; and, if they had been a gang of buccaniers sitting 
in conelave to plot the capture of a richly laden vessel, or to divide the 
prize among themselves, we should not have expected them, we could 
hardly conceive it possible for them, to proceed on principles more thor- 
oughly, more intensely selfish. The President, his generals and his secre- 
taries, the Senate and the House, all, with exceptions scarcely sufficient 
to make the rule stand out in bold relief, have gone upon the robber 
principle of aggrandizing ourselves at the expense of Mexico. Even the 
staunchest opponents of the war have, for the most part, argued against 
it only on the grounds, that it was bad policy, that it would be disastrous to 
ourselves, and that the mad project of conquering and annexing all Mexico, 
would be fatal to our own interests. Scarce a word about the flagrant in- 
justice, the abominable wickedness, the cold-blooded, infamous inhuman- 
ity of the deed! Not a whisper of what the — of Christianity, or 
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the principles of morality, or the promptings of our common brotherhood, 
or any rule of moral rectitude, would require us to do! Even Senators, with 
the logic of a hardened, remorseless freebooter, have declared, — see the ar- 
gument of Senator Dickinson almost in these words, — that we have won a 
fair claim of right or fee-simple to nearly half of Mexico by the valor of our 
troops, and have written our title-deeds in the blood of our heroes—heroes 
from the alms-houses and Five Points of New York, from grog-shops, 
brothels and penitentiaries! How long will it take such logic, in the high 
places of power, to poison, beyond cure or counteraction, the morals of 
our people at large, and set us adrift on a tide of general profligacy to 
certain and speedy ruin ? 7 

We had thought of directing attention to a few other points—the avowed 
disregard of moral principle not only by the abettors of this war, but even 
by some of its opponents ;— Senator CrirtenpeEn himself declaring, that 
he “had nothing to do with the humanity of the question ;” — the rapidity 
with which we have gone from bad to worse in its progress thus far, with 
disclosures now of ulterior purposes at which the nation, two years ago, 
would have revolted with horror; — the bold, confident claim to political 
favors by multitudes whose chief merit is the fact of their having been 
engaged in this war, and the prediction, if not probability, that our next 
set of rulers are to consist mainly of returned volunteers ;— the cool in- 
difference with which our papers and public men talk of our committing, 
against a feeble; prostrate neighbor, one of the most gigantic robberies 
recorded on the annals of the world, the seizure, by brute force, of terri- 
tory enough for an empire thrice as large as all France ; — the compara- 
tive silence of Christians themselves, their presses and their pulpits, re- 
specting a contemplated national crime that would disgrace even a horde 
of savages, and may well be expected to draw down upon us, for ages, 
the sorest judgments of heaven. There are many other points, to which 
we would fain have called attention; but these brief suggestions must 
suffice for the present. . We wish, merely, to put sober, fair-minded men, 
upon thinking about these matters; and for such a purpose, we surely 
have said enough. 

We mean not, however, to charge these things as peculiar to the pres- 
ent war. They belong, substantially, to all war; it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to have war without them; and we urge them, merely as 
so many arguments in favor of discarding the whole custom, and of 
putting in its place a system of rational, Christian substitutes, that shall, 
like our codes and courts of law for individuals, insure justice to nations 
without the blind, brutal arbitrament of the sword. 


TENDENCIES OF THIS WAR TO DESPOTISM. 


Tus war, like every other, is of necessity a temporary despotism in 
itself, and must tend to cast our whole government and character 10 Its 
own mould. We neither accuse nor suspect any man in the nation of 
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aiming at such a result; but we insist on the tendencies to it as unques- 
tionable and alarming. We cannot now discuss this subject at any 
length; but, wishing the people to mark these tendencies in season, we 
will barely allude to a few of them: — 

1. The mode of commencing the War : — as truly despotic as that of any 
war ever waged by the Czar of Russia, or the Sultan of Turkey. Con- 
gress had in fact no voice in it, no opportunity to prevent or control it; 
the President, on a principle strictly despotic, began it at his own sove- 
reign pleasure. 

2. The manner of its prosecution : — little less despotic, at the will of a 
single man, and for purposes not authorized, nor apparently contem- 
plated by Congress. It was declared just to repel invasion; but the Pres- 
jdent turned it at once into a war of invasion and conquest. 

3. The action of military commanders under the President : — General 
Kearney and Commodore Stockton formally annexing the Californias to 
these United States, and extending over them a civil government, all by a 
dash of the pen; an act as thoroughly despotic as any that emperor or 
czar ever perpetrated. 

4. The gradual, stealthy disclosure, in tts progress, of purposes more and 
more despotic : — so that, from a simple war of defence against alleged in- 
vasion, it has come to be an almost undisguised, unblushing attempt, to 
subdue and absorb all Mexico. Where has despotism done worse than 
this ? 

5. The growing reluctance of our Executve, sometimes ils absolute refusal, 
to inform the people’s representatives of his plans and purposes respecting the 
war : — acts less despotic than the former, but much more likely to pro- 
voke displeasure, create alarm, and lead to resolute, effective resistance 
_ against executive encroachments. 

6. The rise of a standing army:—some 6,000 a few years ago, but 
now nearly 50,000 under arms, with an urgent demand for its increase to 
some 80,000 or more. 

7. The rapid increase of executive patronage and power : —a result pre- 
dicted by our revolutionary sages, and a fact noted now by wise men 
with sorrow and alarm. 

8. An attempt to control the national legislature by means of the army, and 
other tools of the Executive : — a thing notoriously done already at Wash- 
ington, and it has been openly said in the Senate, that our army ough 
how to sway the action of Congress. 

9. The claim of mere warriors to the highest offices of State, as a reward for 
their services in the field : —the stereotyped career of despotism from time 
immemorial. 

10. The rise of a national debt: —a pretty general accompaniment, if 
not a herald and a tool of despotism. 

These points we present from no partizan spirit or purpose. We con- 
fess our own fears, and wish the true friends of our country to pause in 
Season, and inquire whether such things are not the usual prognostics of 
approaching despotism. ' 
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PECUNIARY BEARINGS OF THIS WAR. 


A vontume would hardly suffice for a full illustration of this topic. 
Such a task we shall not now attempt; the time has not yet come for it; 
and we shall merely glance ata few points of present, as well as pro- 
spective interest. 

We ought, perhaps, to premise, that there have been, in the history of 
this war, three peculiarities to mitigate its pecuniary evils. One is its 
distance from our own country. None of its destructive operations have 
been among ourselves. Not a battle has been fought, not even an army 
encamped, upon our own soil; we have merely furnished money, muni- 
tions and men, to be sent one or two thousand miles off, and there inflict 
the miseries of war exclusively upon another people. No city here has 
been bombarded or assaulted; no village has been laid in ashes; nota 
solitary mansion or hut, in all our land, has been burnt to the ground, or 
rifled of its contents, or even disturbed in its peaceful repose, by the myr- 
midons of war, except perhaps in their rapid transit to their distant 
work of blood and devastation. 

Another very serious relief has been experienced in the perfect security 
and freedom of our commerce. Mexico has had no navy, no power of any 
sort, to capture or harass our vessels on the ocean, or to exert, aftera 
brief period of alarm, the slightest influence on the general trade of our 
country or the world. She tried the experiment, and awakened temporary 
fears; but the effort proved entirely abortive, and soon left our flag to 
float unharmed and fearless over every sea on the globe. How different 
from war in general! Had we been in conflict with an equal, such as 
England or France, our ports would soon have been blockaded ; our vessels 
would have been rotting at our wharves, and the grass growing in the 
very streets that are now hard worn by the tread of prosperous business; 
our foreign commerce migitt nearly all have been swept at once from the 
ocean, and our trade from one city to another, along our own coast, 
almost entirely interrupted ; our cod and whale fisheries would have been 
broken up, with the loss of millions on millions invested in them; and 
thus wou!d the best business of the nation have been either suspended, 
or fatally crippled, the land strewed anon with the wreck of hopeless 
bankruptcies, and the wheels of general prosperity rolled back a whole 
generation. 

Very sensible, though temporary relief, has come, also, from the influz, 
for a time, of foreign specie. Famine in Europe tutned awhile the bal- 
ance of trade strongly in our favor, and sent us, in return fur our bread- 
stuffs, scores of millions in specie, or its equivalent, to supply the drain 
for our war in Mexico. Had it not been for this timely, unexpected re- 
lief, the pressure upon our money market, on the general business of the 
nation, would have been felt much sooner, and might, before this, have 
reached a point of stringency, that would have either crushed or closed 
half our banks, and spread bankruptcy and ruin from one end of the land 
to the other. 
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And such a crisis is now ahead. We may, for a time, shut our eyes 
against it, or keep it, by special effort, at bay; but come it will, and meet 
it we must, sooner or later. War, however mitigated or relieved, is still 
a mammoth incubus on the pecuniary interests of a people, and must in 
time press their business to such a degree as either to stop it entirely, or 
seatter its profits to the winds. It cannot be otherwise. Nothing but 
gold or silver will ordinarily suffice for the demands of war; and these 
must, in a year or two, exhaust nearly all the specie in the land. Now, 
specie forms the basis of our paper currency ; and our banks, when their 
vaults are stripped, or likely soon to be stripped, of all their gold and silver, 
must either refuse loans, or ruin themselves at once. But the great mass of 
business here is necessarily done by means of money from the banks; 
and, when they can no longer loan, what is the inevitable result? Why, 
our merchants, manufacturers, and other men of business, must fail by 
thousands; and even those who are strong enough to outride the storm, 
must take in so much sail as to paralyze nearly all business, greatly reduce 
wages, as well as throw multitudes entirely out of employment, and 
thus dry up the chief sources of income through the land. 

A catastrophe like this, we are surely, if not rapidly, approaching. Not- 
withstanding all the favorable pecuniary circumstances thus far attending 
this war, it has already taken off no small part of our specie, and brought 
on a monetary pressure, compelling multitudes to pay one, two, and 
even three per cent. a month for money to discharge their obligations, 
and carry on even a curtailed business. Nothing but the war can have 
produced such a pressure ; for the balance of foreign trade has been all 
along in our favor more than ever, and England had wel] nigh exhausted 
her own specie to pay us for the food she bought to feed ber starving 
millions. ‘The moment this influx of the precious metals ceased, and the de- 
mands of the war for specie came upon our own unaided, unrelieved re- 
sources, then began the pressure which has for months been screwing up 
our banks in self-defence, and forcing our most prosperous men of business 
into ruinous expedients to meet their engagements, and save themselves 
from instant and utter prostration. 

Nor do we see any hope of serious, permanent relief, but in the restor- 
ation of peace; for the war, if continued on the Jowest scale possible 
without any effort to carry out the wild, reckless project of subjugating 
all Mexico to our sway, will demand, in a short time, more specie than 
we now have in the whole country! Not long ago, there were in the 
banks of Boston, some $4,000,000 of specie; in those of New York, 
$5,000,000; in those of Philadelphia, $4,50C,000 ; and in those of Balti- 
more, $2,000,000; and we know not how much more in the other banks 
throughout the land. The precise amount in all is not essential to our 
argument; for it is as clear as the sun at noon, that the millions on mil- 
lions required for the prosecution of this war a single year longer, would 
so far exhaust our specie, as to drive our banks into the alternative of sus- 
pending specie payment, or refusing nearly all discounts. Either course ~ 
Would be well nigh fatal; and we must either stop this war, or bring the 
business of the nation to a general pause, and thus dry up, for the time, 
all the great sources of our wealth and our benevolence. 
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We suspect that both the business and the charities of our people, 
can even now respond to the truth of these statements. How many mil- 
lions have already been sacrificed ; and how general, how fast increasing 
of late, the disposition of our best givers, the ablest and most liberal, 
either to turn aside the claims of benevolence entirely for the present, 
or to meet them with only a small part of what they would have contrib- 
uted in easy, auspicious times. Every benevolent association, if not now, 
will ere long fee] this pressure; nor is it too much to expect, that the 
circle of religious charities alone will yet suffer from this source an amount 
of loss greater far than it would have cost to Use in season the means 
requisite, under God, to prevent the war itself with all its train of pecuni- 
ary and other evils. Better, far better, as a matter of mere economy, for 
our benevolent societies to have taken years ago from their own treas- 
uries, the money necessary in the cause of peace to avert the whole ava- 
lanche of evils from this war over both the contending republics, 
and over the world. All this, without taking into account the 30,000 lives 
it has already sacrificed for ourselves alone, or the hundreds of millions 
of property it will in the end have cost or wasted. 

Yet mark the strange inconsistencies of even good men on this sub- 
ject. They will acknowledge, for there is no possibility of denying, the 
substance of these conclusions, but will, after all, continue to say, ‘ we 
cannot afford any thing for the cause of peace. Our business is so poor 
or precarious, and there are so many other objects of charity which we 
must support, that we can at present give nothing to this cause. Itisa 
good cause, very good; and we will aid it hereafter, but cannot now!’ 
Thus will they reason, until peace returns to give them renewed pros- 
perity ; and then they probably will, as they have all along done, forget 
this cause, or resist its claims, on the grqund that there is no longér any 
special need of efforts in this cause, as the war is over, and we have 
grown too wise by bitter experience ever to draw the sword again. Thus 
have the mass of even good men argued themselves, for twenty or thirty 
years past, into neglect of this cause; and the consequence is, that war 
has at Jength burst upon us, to their surprise and utter amazement. So, 
we fear, it will hereafter be; and the man who can now turn aside the 
claims of peace entirely, betrays either a culpable indifference to the 
cause itself, or a lamentable want of information on the whole subject. 
God grant them more wisdom; for we doubt not, that a right and full 
view of the case, would bring all such: men into hearty, zealous co-opera- 
tion with us in our enterprise, as closely linked, as completely identified, 
as any other ever was, or ever canbe, with the present and immortal 
welfare of our world. We challenge comparison, in any of these re- 
spects, with Asylums for the Insave or Blind, with the Tract or Bible 
Cause, with the Missionary Enterprise, or any other that is laboring to 
bless mankind; for we fully believe, and hold ourselves ready to prove, 
that no form of philanthropy whatever has ever secured in proportion 
to the money or the efforts expended, larger returns of either temporal or 
spiritual good. 
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DR. WAYLAND ON OBEDIENCE TO THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE, 


WE cannot, in justice to our own feelings, or to the subject itself, quote 
much from this admirable pamphlet, containing three sermons originally 
preached to the students of Brown University, without giving pretty large 
extracts, in order to present the full force and precise bearing of the 
author’s argument. The work ought to be studied by every Christian, 
and its principles wrought into his habits and character. We quote, at 
present, on a single topic : — 


HOW CHRISTIANS SHOULD RESIST WRONG IN GOVERNMENT. 


Suppose a nation has given us cause of offence ; a disciple of Christ must 
ask himself, Can I be a party to measures which seek for the redress of griev- 
unce, by means of the slaughter of tens of thousands of innocent persons, 
and the destruction of hundreds of millions of treasure, treasure earned 
by the bone and sinew of my fellow-men, whether friends or enemies? 
Could I, in a matter of private grief, pursue my revenge in a similar 
manner? Every Christian, in the solitude of the closet, in the presence 
of his God, is bound to ask all these questions, and to answer them for 
himself. He must put far away from him the prejudice of sectional in- 
terests; he must close his ears to the mandates of a political party, and 
calmly and resolutely form his opinions in the sight of the omniscient 
God, and in the full conviction that the result to which ke shall arrive, 
will meet him again in the day when the secrets of men’s hearts shall be 
revealed. 

And now supposing, that after such a review, a Christian shall be con- 
vinced that the acts of his government are in violation of the compact 
from which all authority emanates, or at variance with the moral law 
which Christ has revealed to our race, what then shall he do? I answer, as 
a Christian, a citizen, and a freeman, he cannot be guiltless unless he put 
forth all his social and constitutional influence to prevent or to arrest it. 

If it be asked by what means can this be done, the answer is at hand. 
Having formed his opinions in obediénce to moral principle, let bim 
freely and fearlessly erpress them. It is thus alone that a virtuous and 
independent pubjic opinion can be formed. We are bound to do this in 
obedience to the dictates of humanity. He who possesses knowledge 
which he believes to be valuable to the community, is under obligation to 
divulge it. The command of our Lord has made this our duty, under the 
most imperative sanction. ‘What I have to!d you in darkness that speak 
ye in the light; and what ye hear in the ear that preach ye on the house- 
tops, and fear not those that kill the body.’ And, indeed, unless this be 
done, by what means shall truth and righteousness make progress in the 
world? The wicked labor without ceasing to extinguish moral light; 
and if we, to whom its custody has been committed, hide it under a 
bushel, instead of placing it upon a candlestick, we betray the cause of 
truth, and by our silence declare our willingness that it be banished from 
the earth. 

And here I may add, that, in a free government like our own, a 
manly avowal of our adherence to right, and our opposition to evil, would 
commonly render a resort to other measures comparatively needless, ‘The 
good men among us—and under this term I mean to include all men of 
virtious sentiments, whether they profess themselves the disciples of 
Christ or not — have it perfectly in their power, by the calm and decided 
expression of their moral convictions, to direct the destinies of this nation. 
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There never has existed, and there never can exist, either an administra- 
tion or a political party, that would dare to trifle with the wttered senti- 
ments of the men of principle in the United States. Were such an act 
done but once, there would be small temptation to repeat the insult. If 
you ask me why it is, then, that public wrongs are so frequently done, and 
the doers cf them held scatheless, I answer, it is because those sentiments are 
not uttered. There exists among us a fear of avowing our moral sentiments 
upon political questions, which seems to me as servile as it is unaccount- 
able. It envelopes society like a poisoned atmosphere. It is invisible and 
intangible ; but every virtuous sentiment that breathes it grows torpid, 
loses consciousness, gasps feebly, and dies. To this result every man 
contributes who withholds the expression of his honest indignation on 
every occasion of public wrong-doing. 

But the mere expression of our moral sentiments, by no means dis- 
charges us from the responsibility which rests upon us as Christian Citi- 
zens, Our sentiments are worthless, not to say savoring of hypocrisy, 
unless they lead us to correspondent action. When we believe aii act to 
be wrong, we have no more right te appoint a man to office, who, as we 
believe, will perform it, than we have to perform it ourselves. For such 
a man We cannot, with a good conscience, vote. By refusing to vote for 
such a man, we in part deliver ourselves from the guilt of wrong-doing, 
But we must go farther. We must not merely have no part in wrong- 
doing, we must see to it that wrong be not done. We must use all inno- 
cent, constitutional means to secure the doing of right. We must choose 
men to represent us whom we believe to be governed by moral principle, 
who will act in the fear of God, and who will love right and justice and 
mercy better than personal eggrandizement or political power. By this I 
do not mean that we should limit our selection to any religious sect, or to 
the professors of any form of belief. Far from it. All that I claim is, 
that we shall choose men who will represent the moral, as well as the 
political sentiments of this nation, A virtuous man has certainly a right 
to demand, that his moral feelings be not outraged by the public agent 
whom he appoints. If we sternly enforce this demand, we ourselves shall 
be innocent, and the republic will be safe. 

But suppose that our honest efforts thus put forth are ineffectual, and a 
course of public wrong-doing has been actually commenced ; what is then 
our duty? LIreply; the fact that our country has commenced a course of 
wrong-doing, in no manner whatever alters the moral character Of the ac- 
tion. ‘The greater the number of persons combined to perpetrate injury, the 
creater the wickedness, and the more interminable the mischief. A nation 
seems a vast and magnificent conception to us the children of yesterday ; 
but it is otherwise with ‘Him who sitteth on the circle of the earth, and 
the inhabitants thereof are like grasshoppers ; who taketh up the isles asa 
very little thing, and before whom all nations are counted as less than 
nothing, and vanity.? What then is the will of a nation in comparison 
with the command of Almighty God, and what can be the measure of that 
impiety which’ exclaims, ‘ our country, whether right or wrong, that is, 
our country, in defiance of the Eternal One himself. Every virtuous 
man must shrink back with trembling from so glaring an impiety, and 
luok with abhorrence upon a cause which requires such sentiments 
to sustain it. If his country has done or is doing wrong, he must bold- 
ly ‘and fearlessly express his opinion of the transaction. He must use 
all the constitutional power which he possesses, in order to bring the pub- 
lic wickedness toa close. Were the good men of this nation thus to 
unite, national wickedness among us would be of very limited duration. 

But this is not all, While the wrong-doing is in progress, we are bound 
to have no farther participation in it than our social condition renders 1- 
dispensable. The punishment which God inflicts upon the nation for its 
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crime, we must bear in common with our fellow-citizens. This we can- 
not avoid, and we must bear it manfully and uncomplainingly. But we can 
go no farther, We may have no share in the gains of iniquity. A good 
man can arm no privateers against his brethren of another nation, because 
his government has styled them his enemies. He can Joan no money to 
government, no matter how advantageous the terms of investment, in 
order to carry on an iniquitous war. He can undertake no contracts by 
which he may become rich out of the wages of unrighteousness. He may 
not say, if I do not reap these gains, other men willreap them. They are 
the gains of wickedness, and let the wicked have them. If a good man 
believe that moral principle is better than gold, this is precisely the ocea- 
sion on which he is called upon to show his faith by his works, The 
only question for a conscientious man to ask is this, Is the public act wrong 
in the sight of God? ~=—If it be wrong, he must have nothing to do with it, 
and he can no more innocently aid it with his capital, than with his person- 
al service. 

But it may be said, that a course of conduct like this, would destroy all 
political organizations, and render nugatory the designations in which we 
have for so very long prided ourselves. If this be all the mischief that is done, 
the republic, I think, may very patiently endure it. The voice of history 
has surely spoken in vain, ifit has not taught us that political parties have 
ever been combinations for the purposes of personal aggrandizement, ad- 
vocating or denouncing whatever political principles would best subserve 
the selfish objects, which alone gave efficiency to their organization. And 
besides this, if a disciple of Christ has learned to value his political party 
more highly than he dues truth, and justice, and mercy, it is surely time 
that his connection with it were broken off. Let him learn to surrender 
party for moral principle, and stand forth, though he stand alone, the friend 
of righteousness. Let all good men do this, and they will form a party by 
themselves ;— a party, acting in the fear of God, and sustained by the arm 
of omnipotence. Let the moral principle of this country only find an utter- 
ance, and party organizations would quail before its rebuke. How often 
have we seen a combination, insignificant in point of numbers, breaking 
loose from the trammels of party, and uniting ‘in the support of a single 
principle, hold the balance of power between contending parties, and wield 
the destinies of either at its will. Let virtuous men, then, unite on the 
ground of universal moral principle, and the tyranny of party will be crushed. 
Were the virtuous men of this country to carry their moral sentiments 
into practice, and act alone, rather than participate in the doing of wrong, 
all parties would fiom necessity submit to their authority; and the acts of 
the nation would become a true exponent of the moral character of our 
people, 
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ALBERT GALLATIN ON THE FINANCES OF THIS WAR. 


Tis venerable Statesman, once a leading champion of Democracy, bas 
issued another pamphlet respecting the Mexican war, to show its bearings 
on the financial interests of the country. We have room for only a few 
extracts, 

Carrrat, —He begins with some general and very just remarks on the 
acquisition of capital, and shows that most of the surplus capital in this 
country is already invested, and cannot, therefore, be used as a circulating 
medium, or for the prosecution of this war. 
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A single item may be adverted to. The number of dwelling-houses has 
necessarily been increased, in proportion to the increase of population. In 
the city of New York, for instance, where the population has been in- 
creased ten-fold in fifty years, the number of houses, which were built 
more than fifty years ago, is extremely small, and much less in value than 
that of houses built since that date, which have been subsequently pulled 
down or destroyed. The whole cost of the dwelling-louses now existing 
in New York, which, after deducting the nominal value of the lots, may 
be estimated at about one hundred millions of dollars, has been defrayed 
by the capital acquired during the last fifty years. ‘The same process has 
taken place, not only in every town and village, but throughout the whole 
country. Asa whole, the general result has been much less in proportion 
than in New York; since, during that period, the population of the United 
States at large has only been quad:upled. It seems probable, that the 
whole amount of capital absorbed in the United States in that way, during 
that period of fifty years, does not fall much short of fifteen hundred mil- 
liens of dollars. 

The whole of that capital, whatever its amount may be, has not been 
yet actually expended, since the houses do exist; but it bas been applied 
to an unproductive object. Thus, in every instance, though forming an 
important and necessary portion of the fixed capital of the nation, dwelling- 
houses are unproductive, and a pertion of the consumption, and not of the 
income of the nation. 

‘Taking all these facts into consideration, it will be easily understood, 
why the acquisition of circulating capital has been so slow in the United 
States, and why they were obliged to depend so long on the aid afforded 
by foreign capital. At the time when Independence was declared, and 
for more than thirty years after, America was always in debt to Great 
Britain. Even now, the amount of accumulated circulating capital is com- 
paratively small, and inadequate to supply the ordinary demand for it. 
In almost every instance, the funds necessary to carry into effect extensive 
plans of improvement, whether rational or wild, have been borrowed 
abroad; and there is now a large debt due to foreigners, principally to 
British subjects, due not by individuals, but by several of the States. It 
is doubtful whether, pending the war with Mexico, the government of the 
United States, notwithstanding their unimpeached credit, could obtain 
any considerable loan at par for a six percent. stock. Hence it is, that the 
destruction of circulating capital, caused by the war expenses, is already 
sensibly felt. The capital thus expended has been destroyed. 


Capital destroyed by War.— Almost the whole capital applied to war 
expenses is destroyed, because it is expended on unproductive objects. 
The munitions of war, horses, and a multitude of other articles, are actu- 
ally destroyed ; a variety of other expenses, such as those of transporting, 
and afierwards of moving an army with all its apparatus, particularly if in 
a foreign country, are entirely lost. ‘The great bulk of the moneys raised 
for carrying on war is expended in feeding, clothing and supporting men, 
whom the war has converted into unproductive consumers; all of whom, 
before that, earned enough by their labor, at least, to subsist ; and most of 
whom did produce a surplus, over and above their personal expenses. 
At the end of the war, nothing remains but the artillery, muskets, and 
tents. All the rest of the capital expended for the land forces, has been 
annihilated. 

Temporary relief from abroad, — It is not without a painful feeling, that 
we are compelled to admit, that these consequences of the Mexican war, 
on the fiscal and commercial concerns of the nation, have heretofore been 
greatly alleviated by the dreadful calamity which has affected Europe, and 
especially the British Isles. A famine, caused by the failure of one mm- 
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portant erop, and by a dimunition in those of other articles of food, sud- 
denly increased our exports to an unparalleled amount; far exceeding in 
value the foreign merchandize usually wanted by the United States, and 
causing, accordingly, not only an increase of dutiable imports and of rev- 
enue, but also an extraordinary influx of specie. ‘This general increase of 
wealth had, among other effects, enabled goverment to carry on the war 
without its evils being immediately felt. But the causes which had pro- 
duced that state of things, have, at least for the present, ceased to operate. 


WHENCE MUST COME THE Monty For TaIs War? — Notwithstanding 
the great increase of national wealth, there is still a perpetual demand fer 
capital, The circulating capital of the country is clearly the fund out of 
which the public revenue and loans must be raised; and the effect pro- 
duced by a demand of thirty millions within the next six months requires 
serious consideration. Five-eighths of the revenue derived from customs 
are collected in New York, and nine-tenths in five or six Atlantic seaports. 
The necessary effect of a war carried on in a foreign country, of our war 
with Mexico, is that the money thus collected in a few seaports, and in 
fact advanced by commerce, instead of being expended with some degree 
of uniformity in the country, must, be immediately transferred, by the 
Treasury Department of the United States, to the places where it is 
wanted, and expended. The great mass goes to Mexico and New Orleans, 
whence it doés not return to New York or to any other Atlantic seaport, 
since it is absorbed and destroyed by war expenses. 

The amount of specie in the vaults of the banks of the city of New 
York was lessened near $2,500,000 during the month of November, Yet 
it does not appear to me that there is any great danger to be apprehended 
from a long continued exportation. The official report in November 
represented the banks of this State as having a total capital 6f little more 
than $43,000,000, — $19,000,000 in the country, and $24,0C0,000 in the city ; 
and deposits to the amount of $36,000,000, —a little more than $9,000,000 
in the former, and nearly $27,000,000 in the latter. But from accounts ob- 
taived from several of the most respectable of the city banks, it appears 
that, during the month. of November and the first weeks of December, 
the amounts of their deposits (including those due both to individuals and 
banks) has lessened at least twenty-five per cent. ‘This is, in reference to 
the fiscal and commercial concerns of the nation, the most important and 
pregnant fact which has taken place since the commencement of the war, 
inasmuch as it shows, in a tangible manner, to what extent the war 
expenses and the consequent destruction of capital have affected the cir- 
culating capital of the country. 

That the deposits in the banks are the most disposable circulating capi- 
tal of the United States, is indubitable, for the simple reason that they 
hear no interest. They constitute therefore, evidently, the fund most 
likely to supply the means of subscribing to the loans of the United States. 
Is there any other similar fund, any other amount of dormant, unemployed 
circulating capital, which may to any considerable extent, contribute to 
the public loans? There may still be some superfluous specie in the 
interior, some small amounts hoarded up and waiting for an eligible 
investment. But the total ammount that can be derived from that source, 
will be but a most insignificant item, compared with the amount of the 
loan which is required. 

Whatever view of the subject may be taken, the conclusion is the same. 
The cireulating capital must supply the loans and all other means of ear- 
rying on the war. The portion of that capital which is the least actively 
employed, is naturally that which, in the first instance, supplies the 
means; and the ability of the banks to discount is lessened to an extent 
equal to the reduction in the amount of their deposits. 
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For all this there is no remedy. The war expenses for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1848, are in a great degree already incurred, at all events 
unavoidable. According to all appearances, the evil will be prolonged at 
least one year longer. ‘There is hardly any hope that peace shall be con- 
cluded by the present administration. Unless relief should come from 
some unexpected contingency, it is impossible that the pressure should 
not become more and more intense, and be felt through the whole country, 
as long as the war continues. * * It is impossible that every portion of the 
Union should not be, to a greater or less extent, affected by any consider- 
able diminution and destruction of the national circulating capital. 

ImpossisLe TO Borrow aT Par.— We must submit to that which is 
unavoidable. In order to defray expenses already incurred, a loan is 
necessary ; for even if taxation were deemed preferable, it could not be 
made productive in time. But it is impossible for any government to 
pretend to prescribe the rate of interest and other conditions on which 
money shall be lent tothem. This will depend on the confidence placed 
on the good faith and resources of government, on the general rate of 
interest in the country, on the probability of a longer or shorter war, and 
on several other variable considerations. There is, however, one general 
and apparently invariable law. As the war continues, and as new annual 
loans are required, governments are compelied to pay dearer every succes- 
sive year for the money borrowed; or, which is the same thing, the 
marketable price of their stocks is lessened every successive year. This 
has taken place everywhere, and is most striking in the instance of Great 
Britain ; because ever since the beginning of the eighteenth century, per- 
fect confidence has been placed in the good faith of the government, and 
in its ability to pay at least the interest. Yet in every successive war, and 
particularly in those of more recent date, the process has been regularly 
the same: selling a three per cent. stock nearly at par at the beginning of 
the war, and finally, the value gradually decreasing every year, at the rate 
of about fifty per cent. The government of the United States must 
submit to the general law, according to which it must, for the money 
which it is obliged to borrow, pay dearer and dearer every year as the 
war continues. It is an unavoidable consequence, which no legerdemain 
can prevent or conceal, 

Nor Bounp To Suprory THE Wak, MERELY Because tT 1s Beeun. —I 
cannot understand the policy of those who, originally opposed to the an- 
nexation of Texas, and to this moment decidedly averse to conquest, are 
of opinion that simply because we are at war, we are bound to adopt the 
views of the president, to sustain him in his course, and to grant him all 
the money and all the men he requires. Every one bas undoubtedly the 
right to act according to his own notions of right and wrong, and I only 
claim the same privilege fur myself. But let it it be recollected that this 
is not a question of money alone, The president asks for more men! 
Very lately new regiments of volunteers have been called for and marched 
to that country, where exclusively of those who may fall in battle, the cli- 
mate alone destroys a frightful proportion of the natives of the United 
States who are subject to the ordinary fatigue and duties of a soldier. 


Tar Onty Course For Coneress,1s to Witanotp Superies.—In 
every representative government, wherever a certain share. of power is 
enjoyed by the people, it is that over the purse, which has ever been 
deemed the most important, and of itself almost sufficient to prevent ex- 
cessive oppression. To this day, in England, in France, and in every 
other country, in which a representative form of government bas been 
introduced, it is by far the most substantial and efficient attribute of the 
popular branch of the legislature. It is true, that in England, the power, 
though claimed to its fullest extent, is very rarely exercised. A milder 
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ractice has prevailed. Whenever a truly important question is decided 
in the House of Commons against the ministry, the king must either 
dissolve the Parliament and appeal to the people, or yield to the will of the 
majority of the House. It was in this way that the obstinacy of George 
the IL]. was conquered, and an end put to the war waged by Great Britain 
against the Independence of the United States. But our elected monarch, 
for the very reason that he is elected by the people, is, during bis brief 
term of oftice, more powerful than the British king, and would not prob- 
ably be deterred from his course by a mere declaratory resolution, such as 
was that moved by General Conway in the House of Commons. He has 
indeed, by his own act, and without having consulted Congress, placed 
the country in a state of war. This having been effected, neither of the 
two Houses of Congress, nor both together, are vested with any constitu- 
tional power of compelling him to make a peace, or even to open nego- 
tiations for that purpose. There is no other efficient constitutional power 
hy which he can be checked, but that of withholding supplies to the 
extent necessary for effecting the intended purpose. 


No neEp oF More Troops— wovutp Be Danererovs. — The admin- 
istration, in order to obtain the object they have in view, ask for more 
menand more money, * * now that our effective force from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico has been more than doubled, and that, with the exception of 
some miserable guerillas, there is no enemy to encounter, the number of 
troops authorized by law is declared to be insufficient; and fifty thousand 
regulars, with a reserve of twenty thousand voltinteers, are said to be 
necessary in order to occupy that which has been conquered, and to ex- 
tend that occupation ovér a greater extent of territory. ‘The only avowed 
object is to conquer peace, But would not this course inevitably lead to 
that subjugation and annexation for which the war party is so anxious ? 

This magnificent plan, whether effected by the annihilation of the native 
population, or by enslaving it, will promote their welfare, and is also called 
a pacification. Ubi, solitudinem (seu servitutem) faciunt, pacem, appel- 
lant.” But if this extravagant project, suggested by the most unbounded 
ambition, should be carried into effect, [ will not simply say that it would 
inflict a mortal wound on our institutions, I assert that it would break down 
our own Union into separate communities, and destroy our nationality. 

For the object avowed by the administration, there is not the slightest 
necessity to increase the number of troops now authorized by law. The 
only effect would be to perpetuate a large standing army, — to increase 
indefinitely the executive patronage, and to appoint greedy proconsuls 
over the several Mexican Departments which might be occupied. 


EXPENSES FOR THE Last Fiscan Year—are put down at $59,451,177 ; 
but Mr. Gallatin complains much of paymasters for not having yet given 
a full or detailed account of all the liabilities already incurred. We can 
easily understand this policy of concealment or delay, as the whole truth 
honestly told at once, might startle the public too much; and we doubt 
whether we shall ever ascertain in twenty years how n.uch this war will 
have cost us. 


A FEW ITEMS MORE FROM MR. GALLATIN’S FIRST PAMPHLET. 


- Mission of the United States. — Your mission of love seems to be to ex- 
hibit yourself to the world as the “ Model Republic,” to show that men are 
capable of governing themselves, and that this simple and natural form of 
government is that also which confers most happiness on all, is productive 
of the greatest development of the intellectual faculties, above all, that which 
1sattended with the highest standard of private and political virtue and mo- 
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rality. Your forefathers, the founders of the Republic, imbued with a 
deep feeling of their rights and duties, did not deviate from those prince i- 
ples. The sound sense, the wisdom, the probity, the respect for public 
faith, with which the internal concerns of the nations were managed, 
made our institutions an object of general admiration. Here, for the first 
time, was the experiment attempted with any prospect of success, and on 
a large scale, of a Representative Democratic Republic. If it failed, the 
last hopes of the friends of mankind was lost or indefinitely postponed; 
and the eyes of the world were turned towards you. Whenever real or 
pretended apprehensions of the imminent danger of trusting the people 
at large with power, were expressed, the answer ever was, “ Look at 
America.” 

In their external relations, the United States, before this unfortunate 
war, had, whilst sustaining their just rights, ever acted in strict confor- 
mity with the dictates of justice, and displayed the utmost moderation. 
They never had voluntarily injured any other nation. Every acquisition 
of territory from Foreign Powers was honestly made, the result of 
treaties, not imposed, but freely assented to by the other party. The 
preservation of peace was ever a primary object. 

At present, all these principles would seem to have been abandoned. 
The most just, a purely defensive war, and no other is justifiable, is neces- 
sarily attended with a train of great and unavoidable evils. What shall 
we say of one, iniquitous in its origin, and provoked by ourselves, of a 
war of aggression, which is now publicly avowed to be one of intended 
conquest? If persisted in, its necessary consequences will be, a perman- 
ent increase of our military establishment and of executive patronage; 
its general tendency, to make man hate man, to awaken his worst pas- 
sions, to accustom him to the taste of bload. It has already demoralized 
no inconsiderable portion of the nation. 

Your mission was, to be a model for all other governments and for all 
other less favored nations, to adhere to the most elevated principles of 
political morality, to apply all your faculties to the gradual improvement 
of your own institutions and social state, and, by your example, to exert 
a moral influence most beneficial to mankind at large. Instead of this, 
an appeal has been made to your worst passions; to cupidity, to the thirst 
of unjust aggrandizement by brutal force; to the love ef military fame 
and of false glory; and it has even been tried to pervert the noblest feel- 
ings of your nature. ‘The attempt is made to make you abandon the lefty 
position which your fathers occupied, to substitute for it the political mor- 


_ality and heathen patriotism of the heroes and statesmen of antiquity. 


STILL MORE ABOUT THE MEXICAN WAR. 


A Texan paper, the Austin Democrat, tells the following story of Texan 


-volunteers : — 


“A young man, by the name of David Horsley, belonging to Capt. 
Chandler’s company of Texas volunteers, was assassinated by the perfidi- 
ous Mexicans a short time after the capitulation of Monterey. Horsley 
went to an orange grove in the evening, and remained all night ; his failure 
to return in the morning excited fears for his safety, and his comrades 
went in search of him. In the orange grove they found blood — traced 
it, and finally discovered the body of the unfortunate youth in the San Juan, 
pierced by a wound from a lance, or some such instrument. The hews 
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of this base and cowardly act spread like wild-fire among Hay’s men. 
They determined to take ample vengeance. Woe to the Mexican falling 
in their way! Gen. Worth was made acquainted with what was going for- 
ward, and sent his aid to expostulate, and beg of the ‘l'exans to cease. 
Infuriated by the cowardly meanness of the murderers of their fellow- 
soldier, a remembrance of the many foul and bloody butcheries perpetrated 
upon them in former times by the same people — they spared not a man. 
The excitement was so high, that Gen. Taylor was induced to issue an 
order, commanding all disbanded troops to leave Monterey in forty-eight 
hours. It is thought that 80 or 100 Mexicans fell to avenge the death of 
Horsley. ‘Terrible retribution !” 


In view of such facts, well does a contemporary exclaim: — “ What a 
fine infusion of manners, morals and habits, we are likely to get by the 
conquest of Mexico! And what a harmonious democracy will be com- 
posed of mingled Mexicans and Texans, with all their old grudges, with 
all their vengeance and thirst for blood.” 


“The Mexicans,” says another writer from the spot, “still continue to 
pick upa straggling volunteer occasionally, and when they do, he is a 
used up man. A few evenings ago, as two of the Mississippians were 
going up to camp, they were attacked by a small party of ‘ greasers.’ The 
first fire hit one of them on the chin, and he fell. His companion got into 
the chapparal, and the whole party pursued him, thinking the fallen one 
was done for. This saved both, as they missed the one untouched, and 
whilst pursuing him, the wounded one also got into the chapparal. They 
both subsequently reached camp, and barring the pricks of the thorns, are 
not much worse, as the ball glanced from the chin Lone and did not en- 
ter. A Kentuckian, Ist regiment, was found with his throat cut yesterday 
morning, and his body thrown into a ditch.” 

GENERAL DemoraA.izaATion. —A writer from the seat of war to the 
Mobile Advertiser, himself an advecate of the war, says: “ Some scenes 
that we occasionally witness here, would shock the morals of auy robber 
in the States. A few days ago, just at nightfall, a Mexican came running 
into the hospital, crying most piteously, and making all sorts of gesticula- 
tions. We followed him to his house, when a sight shocking to behold 
burst upon us. On the floor was lying a Mexican, pierced in the breast 
by a ball, from which the blood was rushing forth. Holding his head was 
his wife and little children. He had been shot by a discharged volunteer, 
because he refused, for gold, to barter away the virtue of his daughter, a 
beautiful girl, who stood by, her beautiful bair dishevelled, and great drops 
of grief coursing duwn her olive cheeks.” 

Mr. Warner, Esq., of the Topographical corps, writing from San Fran- 
cisco, in California, to his brother in Rochester, N. Y., says: “I wish the 
United States would export a better sample of her citizens to this country 
than we have here now. It is lamentable to see so many people who cal] 
themselves Americans, without a trace of honesty or honor to control them. 
I don’t wonder the Californians kick against them. If we are to retain 
this country, we ought to establish a despotism for a few years, until a 
few of the turbulent spirits can be hanged. The rest might take warning and 
behave themselves. Very few of them are fit to live in civilized society, 
and but few are fit even to live here. Those who came out in Stevenson’s 
regiment, I hope will improve the race a little.” Hoping, we should think, 
against hope; for that very regiment was reported to he such a drunken, 
unmanageable gang, scooped up from the gutters and brothels of New 
York, that they could hardly be got on board the vessel which transported 
them; and it was feared they would mutiny on the voyage, and all turn 
pirates, 


Just glance at the vices and crimes of the regiment that went from 
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Massachusetts itself. The paper on the spot, referring to the murder of 
Capt. Mayo by one of those volunteers, says: “ A more unprovoked mur- 
der was never committed. The assassin, armed with musket and bayonet, 
entered the store of the deceased, and demanded a glass of liquor. He 
was answered that no liquor was kept in the store. Raising his musket, 
he said it was false ; that liquor was kept in the store, and that he would 
have it. The deceased stood before him, to oppose his entrance behind 
the counter, and the assassin plunged the bayonet into him.” 


“ Maj. Abbott,” says a writer from Matamoras to a Boston paper, “has 
been burnt in effigy, and one volunteer had been marched through the 
streets of Matamoras, encased in a whiskey cask, with the word ‘ drunk- 
ard’ written thereon. Two cold-blooded murders have been committed 
by them. Several of the men have been publicly whipped.” 


A multitude of similar atrocities have been from time to time reported 
of this regiment; and to sucha pitch did they carry their profligacy and 
outrages, as to become even at Matamorasan almost intolerable nuisance ; 
and Gen. Cushing was at last obliged to disarm and confine some sixty of 
the regiment, before the spirit of insubordination could be quelled, and 
order restored. The seat of this war seems to have been all along teem- 
ing with rascalities of every sort; and finally a ship-load of what the 
papers called war scoundrels, no longer endurable in Mexico, were sent 
back by force to the United States! ‘Truly war is a school of villany, — 
’ a nursery of the rankest vices, and the foulest crimes. 


A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce says: “'The scene of war 
now presented in Mexico, with its horrors of pestilence, of famine and of 
murder, is the most disgusting and soul-sickening spectacle that ever dis- 
graced a page in human history. The late letters from Monterey show 
that the murder of non-combatants is the daily diversion of the American 
troops. Accounts frem Vera Cruz, published in the Era of this morning, 
exhibit some striking facts as to the great mortality among the American 
troops. The Vera Cruz Eagle, and the letters from the army correspond- 
ents, cannot be expected to tell the worst of these tales of horror.” 


Spirit or Mexicans. — “Father Rey, so long and favorably known as 
a chaplain in the army, was recently killed by a party of lancers on the 
road between Camargo and Monterey. What ignorance, combined with 
fanaticism will do, may be judged by the butchering of this faithful old 
minister of peace. ‘True to his divine calling, he forsook friends and home 
to make easy the couch of the dying soldier; he came with design of 
harm to neither Mexican or American, and was arrested in his divine 
vocation by those who choose the same mode of worshipping the Al- 
mighty. Strange infatuation.” 

Brutaiizine Inrturnce or War.—“ Persons recently arrived from 
Monterey, inform: us,” says one of our journals, “that in coming down 
they beheld strewn along the roadside, where had been massacred the 
teamsters who fel! into the hands of Urrea’s assassins in the attack on the 
wagon train, the decayed and mutilated remains of upwards of fifty of 
those unfortunate men. Where they fell, there still they are suffered to 
remain — their flesli made the food of the vultures and wolves, and their 
bones scattered about by these beasts and birds of prey. Train after train 
has passed them by with no more notice than a passing commentary upon 
their sad fate — none have stepped forth to give them burial.” 

A Specimen of our Military Governments in Merico. — Says a writer from 
Santa Fe, “We have a military establishment wastefully extravagant to 
the government, but which has most signallv failed of redeeming any of 
the promises made by General Kearney, in his proclamation. Instead of 
being the strong arm on which the civil authority can depend, to enforce 
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order and Jaw, and administer justice to all, the soldiery have degenerated 
into a military mob, are the most open violaters of law and order, and 
daily heap insult and injury upon the people of the territory ; and as mat- 
ters now stand, the civil government is powerless to grant them redress, 
One half of the captains of companies do not know the number of their 
men, nor where they are to be found; and they themselves are to be seen 
nightly in fandangoes, and even less reputable plices of dissipation, 
Tbe soldiers are never drilled or mustered, and from the highest officer to 
the private soldier, all is insubordination, misrule and confusion. About 
one-fifth of the whole command have died from the effects of dissipation.” 


Military Justice. — “ Quite an interesting scene,” says an officer, writing 
from Buena Vista, Sept. 27, 1847, and quoted in the Watertown Journal, 
N. Y., “in the Inspector-General’s office yesterday. About twenty Mexi- 
cans had been arrested for murdering one of the Arkansas cavalry. Not 
having sufficient evidence to convict any of them, Gen. Wool ordered 
eight nen to be selected from the crowd, two of whom were to be shot 
unless they would name the murderer. Accordingly they made a sort of 
lottery, from which the Mexicans drew for their lives; and a curious 
spectacle it was to see the poor fellows come up and cross themselves be- 
fore drawing. There are several in the provost guard for various offences, 
and I expect some fine morning we shall have a rare time of hanging or 
shooting.” 

Our own men seem at times to fare little better. “ A fact,” says a cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Tribune at Washington, “has come to my knowl- 
edge, of the most outrageous treatment of a free citizen of the United 
States, out on the coast of the California, An honest, frugal Irishman had 
served the United States for four years as'a marine. He had saved about 
$300 at the expiration of his enlistment, with which he wished to see and 
comfort his wife and family, from whom he had been long separated. He 
requested to be permitted to go on shore. In place of this, however, he 
was ordered into irons, and put in the ‘brigg.’ Still insisting on his 
right to go on shore, he was ordered to strip. He refused. He was for- 
cibly stripped, and ignominiously fogged. He was flogged by order of 
Commodore Biddle, more than a fortnight after his term of enlistment had 
expired. They might just as well have flogged Gen. Cass, or Jefferson Da- 
vis; but they are high-bred gentlemen. ‘This war is as detrimental to our 
liberties as to the nationality of Mexico.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Petitions For Peace with Mexico. — Petitions for this purpose have, 
we perceive, been continually presented in both Houses of Congress from 
the commencement of the session. They come from all parts of the coun- 
try, except the extreine Southwest, that great moral sink and sewer of the 
nation; many from the West, and some even from the South, particularly 
North Carolina and Georgia. The largest one was signed by nine thou- 
sand Quakers, and another was from the Unitarians, pleading for peace 
expressly on Christian grounds, signed by nearly three thousand, measur- 
ing, when unrolled on the floor of the Senate, some thirty-six yards. We 
could wish that all denominations in the land had done the same ; and, if 
they had in equal proportion, there would have been nearly HALF A MILL- 
10N Christians pleading as Christians for peace with Mexico. Would such 
a demonstration, entirely aloof from party politics, have been powerless ? 
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The House voted to print the petition from the Quakers; and when that 
question was under discussion, Mr. Palfrey stated that he had on hand 
petitions for the same object from four thousand persons, 


Tre Press on Peace.— The press is publisking, in comparison with 
past years, a vast deal on the subject —- sermons, pamphlets, speeches, 
anecdotes, essays from correspondents, occasivnal articles from editors, 
Still not half, searee a tenth part as much is said in the right way as ought 
to be said, and may continually, “from Dan unto Beersheba.” Even the 
religious papers, with a few exceptions, are doing only a small part of 
their duty on the subject ; and some of them treat it in a way to leave us 
really in doubt how they regard this war! Most politicians, whether in 
Congress or in the editorial chair, plead for peace,.if they plead at all, in 
a way so thoroughly partizan, as to spoil nearly all they say. Hardly one 
speech, yet made in Congress against this war, is of any real permanent 
use to our cause. Many good men, especially in public life, seem anx- 
iously waiting for the return of peace to let them speak out their real 
sentiments without injury to their usefulness! For this reason, many 
ministers will not preach, and some religious editors will not publish, 
anything decisive or effective, in the present emergency, lest, forsooth, 
they should Jose their influence! Influence? Why, such men have on 
this subject no influence to lose. Yet these are the men most likely to tell 
us, “ The gospel will do away war. Preach the gospel, and you'll need 
nothing more.” Well, they preach the gospel from their pulpits, and 
through their papers; but, as preached by them, what good does it do in 
the present case? They tell us they have a sovereign remedy ; but, when 
we ask its application to the terrible malady now upon us, they shrink, 
and tell us we must not apply it until the disease is cured, or the patient 
is dead, i. e., until the war is over. 


EncouraGemMent. — We have, from different and distant parts of the 
country, indications of a steadily increasing and extending interest in our 
cause. We might, if we had space, give, in proof of this, extracts from 
letters continually received at our office. The public, especially Chris- 
tian men, are opening their eyes more and more to the subject; and our 
Society ought to have forthwith the means of giving them ample infor- 
mation. : 

An Appress To THE TEACHERS AND PRoressors oF CHRISTIANITY IN 
THE Unitrep Srares, on THE LjawruLness or War— issued by the 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends of New York, dated Jan. 4, 
1848, has been received too late for any extract in our present number; 
but, as an able and very well argued Appeal in the best spirit, we com- 
mend it to the special consideration of all Christians, and are glad to see 
it finding its way entire into some of our religious newspapers. We wish 
that all such papers would publish it, and that every follower of the 
Prince of Peace would give it a serious and prayerful perusal. 

Prospects or Peace. — Of these we cannot now (Feb. 12) speak with 
any confidence. Still, after carefully comparing all the variety of contra- 
dictory rumors afloat for the last few weeks, we cannot resist the con- 
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viction, that we are likely to have little more fighting; that our govern- 
ment might, if it chose, secure in one month a treaty of peace substan- 
tially on the same terms it proposed last summer; that the reluctance of 
Congress to grant supplies for carrying on the war to the subjugation of 
all Mexico, will in time force the executive to conclude a peace; that the 
outlines of such a treaty have already been informally communicated to 
the President; and that the great obstacle to an immediate termination of 
this war and recall of our troops, is found in the struggles of both our po- 
litical parties for ascendancy in the next presidential election. But for 
this we should probably have had peace long ago. 


Our own Operations.—These are pretty much as usual, except that 
we have recently commissioned two new agents, one as a travelling lec- 
turer, and the other as a local agent to plead our cause in the vicinity of 
his residence. ‘The Rev. H. B. Prerront is now in Michigan, and meets 
with a very cordial welcome, and an unexpected degree of success. The 
Rev. W. H. Datrympte has been employed the last quarter in the interior 
of this State, and gives a very favorable report of the reception he met. 
Our tried and ardent friend, Rev. A. Foster, will, we hope, enlist soon 
in our service again. The movements of our Secretary, though some- 
what curtailed by sickness, may be inferred somewhat from the receipts 
acknowledged in this number. 

Publications—We are steadily increasing the number of the Advocate ; 
and we have just issued another edition (the third this year) of the Peace 
Manual, 4000 copies, mainly for gratuitous circulation. 


ForeigN aND OTHER Opekations.—Our co-workers in England are 
steadily pursuing their work, and are likely to have it increased on their 
hands by the present and prospective state of things in Europe. From 
the Christian Citizen and other sources, we are glad to learn, that the Leag- 
uers are at work on both sides of the Atlantic for peace, as one of their 
objects, with a good degree of zeal and success. Most of their efforts in 
this country are now directed to peace alone; and so far we wish them 
God-speed ; though we find Mr. Burritt, in his second quarterly report of 
the British Branch, speaking of the League itself as “a World’s,Society for 
the Abolition of all War, Slavery and kindred systems of violence and wrong 
throughout the world.” 
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Boston, A Friend, $10 00 Boston, Col. in Trem. Temple, 8 00 
J. Field, 10 00 J. W. Converse, 5 00 
Timo Gilbert, 5 00 A Friend, 10 00 
Dan’) Safford, 5 00 Samuel Eliot, 2) 00 
W. C. Stimpson, 5 00 A. Emerson, 600 
J. P. Jewett, 2 00 N. C. Keep, 2 00 
a eve : 00 ae Hill, ; = 
. H. Jameson 00 - Tappan, 
A. L. Dennison, 2 00 N. Carruth, 5 00-336 50 
Jos. H. Eayrs, 2 00 To reimburse the Society’s late Treasury. 
W. P. Tenney, 2 00 Abiel Chandler, 100 00 
Samuel Greele, ' 2 00 Joseph Cotton, 100 00 
Others, 4 50 Lowell, John Nesmith, 10 00 
Mary Ann Thompson . John Clarke, — 5 00 
by Th. Thomyson,E=q., 20 00 Oliver M. Whipple, 20 90 
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Lowell, W. A. Burke, 5 00 By Rev. *. B. Prerpont: 

A. L. Brooks, 3 00 Buckport, N. Y., Presb. ch.. 16 00 

S. Bancroft, 2 00 Norwalk, O., Bapt. ch., 5 00 

R Southwick, 3 00 Cortland Latimer, 5 00 

S. W. Stickney, 3 00 Bellevue, O., Cong’! church, 2 00 

John A. Knowles, 3 00 Lyme, O., 64 rf 7 50 

John A. Buttrick, 3 00 Cook’s Corner, O., Cong’1ch., +9 25 

Geo. H. Carlton, 3 00 Kentvi/le, M., Presb. and Mcth., 6 00 

Others in smallersums, 47 00-107 00 | Milford, Mich., Presb. ch., 10 00 
Manchester. N H., P. Adams, 3 00 Ypsilanti, Mich., Presb , to con. 

D. H. Bunton, 3 00 Rev. J M. Ween L. M. 50 00 

H. Browg, 2 00 Pontiac, Mich., Cong’], to con. 

Charles Richardson, 4 00 Rev.O. D. Hing L M. 20 00 

Geo. F. Judkins, 2 00 Ann Arbor, Mich.,W. 8. Curtis 

Others in smaller sums, 28 25--42 25 L. M. 20 00-120 75 
Manchester, Mass.,E. Tappan, 2 00 Cincinnati, O., First Cng’] (Uni- 

Mrs. A. H. Trask, 2 00 tarian) Soc. by Rev.J.H. 

S. P. Allen, 2 00 PERKINS, 20 16 

Others in smaller suma, 15 50--21 50 
Gloucester, 18 00 | Philadelphia, collected by Isaac Collins for the 
Dedaam, Rev. Dr. Burgess, 20 00 circulation of the Peace Manual, viz. : 

James Downing, 5 00—25 00 Isaac Collins, 20 00 
Beverly, J. Kittridge, 5 00 John Farnum, 20 00 

Albert Thorndike, 5 00 Josiah White, 20 00 

Josiah Raymond, 5 00 Isaiah Hacker, 10 00 

John Tuck, 2 00 T. Beesley, 5 00 

H. Larcom, 2 00 James Martin, 5 00 

Johu Picket, 2 00 Thomas Earl, 5 00 

Seth Dodge, 2 00 Israel Cope, 5 00 

N. Batchelder, 2 00 Frederick Brown, 5 00 

Daniel Hildreth, 2 00 Thomas T. Lea, 5 00 

Sarah Hooper, 2 00 Thomas Kimber, 5 00 

Others in smaller sums, 12 50—41 50 Mord. L. Dawson, 5 00 
Marietta, O., David Putnam, 10 Ov Paul W. Newhall, 5 00 
Belleville, N.J., Anna R. Frost, 3 00 Townsend Sharpless, 5 00 
Bath, Me., J. W. Ellingwood, 2 00 Thomas Wistar, 5 00 
Aurora. N. Y., H. Howland, 5 00 Josiah Dawson, 5 00 
Buskirk’s B’ge., N. Y., P. V. N. Morris, 3 00 John Sharp, 5 00 
Rochester, N. Y., Moses Chapin, 2 00 Rob’t Pearsall, 5 00 
Sud@ury, Cong’! Society, 19 12 Geo. H. Burgin, 5 00 
Westminster ** “ additional 8 00 Benjamin Jones, 5 00 
W. Newbury“ ‘** 63 1 63 Joshua Longstreth, 5 00 
By Rev. W. H. DatryMpre: Benj. H. Warder, 5 00 
Gardiner, Balance tocon. Rev. W. Thomas P. Cope, 5 00 

B. Stone L. M., 3 00 Alfred Cope, | 5 00 
Springfield, Dr. Osgood’s church, 15 00 Sam’! B. Morris, 5 00 

South church, 9 00 Jeremiah Brown, 5 00 
Chickopee Falls, 5 73 Moses Brown, 5 00 
West Springfield. To con. Rev. George R. Smith, 5 00 

A. A. Woop L. M. 20 00 L. Nicholson, 2 00 
Amherst, East church, 4 00 R. Sharpless, 2 00 

Centre “ 4 59 Thomas Zell, 2 00 
Northbridge, 6 50 Balance by I.C, 4 00-200 00 
Uxbridge, Dea. Paine, 50 Fitchb’ z, Benjamin Snow, 5 00 
Whitinsvilie, to con. Rev. L. F. Jacob Haskell, 2 00 

Crarx L. M. 21 50 Asher Green, 2 00 
Springfield, Unitarian church, 9 59 Tho’s R. Boutelle, 3 00 
Cadotville. Unitarian church, 5 66 Others in smaller sums, 40 75-52 75 

Orthodox « 5 15 Publications, 60 76 
Hopkinton, Centre, 10 29 
Northboro’, 4 50-126 82 $1,226 74 
—X, To  ______ 














TERmMsS.—Advocate of Peace, monthly, or a double No. once in two months, making 
a volume in two years, One Dollar in advance. 


Book of Peace, 12 mo., 606 p 


Congress of Nations, 8 vo, large, 2 50 


Upham on Peace, -~ - 
Tracts (64 in all) at 12 pp 


p., $1 00 
38 


. for a cent. 


Hancock on Peace, . ° 
Dymond on War, - . . ° 
Peace Manual, paper covers, 19—cloth, 25 


A discount for gratuitous distribution. 


. $0 25 
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Boston, 21 Cornhill, Geo. C. Beckwith, Cor. Sec., W. C. Brown, Assist. Treasurer. 
New York, M. W. Dodd, Brick Ch. Chapel near the City Hall. 
PHILADELPHIA, Henry Longstreth, 347 Market St. 
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